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VOL. XXVI 
e No. II 


A Magazine of Verse 


MAY 1925 


TWO TEXAS LEGENDS 


A NEST OF GOLD 
Telling how gold turned to bumble-bees 


. NEST of little suns lying in the sand!”— 
Acosta smiled and picked up one, 

As God, fingering a new-eternity, might do; 

But his shadow, which he stood upon 

In the blistering stillness of the noon, 

Melted his imagining. He did as gods have done, 

Covered up the gold with sand. 


Dead heat-waves shimmered false lakes; 

The dry light, a cloud of vaporous copper, 

Pressed white blood from the mesquites drooping in the 
haze; 

And the cicadas, the tree spirits, screamed, tearing from 


the bark 


Like a great steel clock-spring unwinding. 


[59] 
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Dizzily seen through this yellow blur, 
Rain came out of the distant mountains, 
Ran across the valley like an ostrich 
Plumed with gray clouds. 


“The elements will dig a grave for the gold” — 
Acosta laughed, threw kisses at the storm, 
Glad to trade his pot of gold for a rainbow. 
But the expectant stillness of the trees, 

The stir of sand uncrowding for the rain, 
Caused him to shrink and run. 


The mud sky crumbled; 

But through the black trees he leapt, 
With eyes shooting ahead of muscles, 
With muscles playing over nerves, 

Until he saw ten covered wagons 
Huddled like white goats under the trees. 


They understood the rain. 

With motionless eyes and white skins, 
They drummed it, deaf to other noises; 
While in their hollow bodies 

Dick Stout and twenty men 

Rolled curses round and round. 


For with twenty teams and scrapers. 
Much cursing and much whiskey, 
Dick was seeking hidden treasure, sure of his directions; 


[60] 
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Ottys Sanders 


Stripping away a mask of dirt and trees 

To seize the hidden gold from out Earth’s teeth, 
Playing a game of noise and bluff, 

Like shooting up a town. 


Acosta came running like a madman, 

With the rain jingling from his clothes like bells, 
And his face made up from fear of the lightning. 
So when he told about finding gold, 

Dick’s internal dynamite burst to laughter. 

But the story teased his fingers. 


“Liar of doubloons, if your story is hollow 

I’ll break your neck!” said Dick. 

And in the receptacle of silence, the man of the thunder- 
box 

Rattled his coals, smelted more rain. 

“Gargle your throat, Acosta, make it loose— 

I must have the gold beating in my hand.” 


But when the rain had over-run the trees 

And left them sparkling in the sun, 

Acosta led forth for the nest of gold, 

Followed by Dick, who like a pirate ship 

Flew a red bandanna from the mast of his neck. 


“Hitch your eyes, Acosta, 
I want to bridle the little suns.” 


“They'll kick your soul, sefor.”’ 


[61] 
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But soon Acosta stopped and rubbed his eyes, 

Turned his head slowly, like the sun from dawn to night; 
Saw what the gods had always been seeing, 

Laughed at what the gods had always been laughing. 


For winding out of their buzz-palace came yellow bumble- 
bees, 

Scattering through the trees like sparks, 

Fading away against the sky. 


Acosta smiled and pointed at them, 

As God, pointing out the stars, might do. 
Nor did he fear Dick Stout’s cursing, 
But grinned and walked away, 

Seeing a new rainbow resting 

Where the gold had taken wings. 


INDIAN BLUE-BONNETS 
Each Moon Brings Sorrow 


The prairie, a sheaf of long gray grass shaken in tangles of 
the thunder moonlight, 

Sprinkled fireflies among the black wigwams. 

The crane on the lake of the Great Star stuck his bill 
through the black clouds . . . flash! 

The mountains held their bowl on their finger-tips, catch 
ing quills of lightning. 


[62] 
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Laughing, the thunder-moon overturned the bowl of the 
mountains: 

A film of water ran over the sand—the night-stencil burst, 

Confused with figures, buffalo thunder, and the death- 
croon of the flood. 


™ 
At dawn the Cherokees in the hills stood before it, 

Saw their wigwams swallowed in a swirl of yellow water, 
Saw the flood grip a last hold on the mountain bowl, 
And, kicked away by the sun, plunge in a panic. 
Branches were black arrows on the yellow crest. 


The green-corn moon mopped the prairie, 
Went on all-fours through the prostrate grass, 
Horse-shoed the new wigwams. 

The sunshine shriveled the moult of mud, 
Through silver tubes sucked up the Brazos 
And the lakes in the mountains. 


Buffalo bones caked too dry for wolf-serenaders; 
Rattlesnakes and owls shouldered away from the stench 
Of the prairie-dog villages; 

The trees gathered up their leaves and died. 

The wind, touching the icicled grass, 

Rattled a snare-drum sound 

On the frozen skin of the prairie. 


The snow, a mass of white rats, 
Scampered down softly from the clouds. 


[63] 
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The long-night moon 

Buried the ice-forming moon 

Under the snow, 

And a hunger-moon feebly fingered a tattered prairie. 


The Wail of the Prairie 


Bury him! Bury him! Bury him, 

O my the wind! 

Shake his pipe, the biue-smoke pipe, 
Heave the water of his bowls! 
Nanabozho, his horse, jingles wampum 
As the pine shakes its leaves. 


“Lonely moon, take my lover,” 

The grass sang under the snow. 

“He will want to roam the big hunting-ground 
With a rose in his hand for the buffalo. 

O Nanabozho, my eyes unto the stars 

Even as he looked into the wigwams. 

Pieces of wind I bite, 

But they will not go down my throat— 

Never, Nanabozho.” 


The maidens made a path of songs for departing lovers; 

The wives cut off their hair and smeared their faces with 
ashes; 

The men wrung the mountains: 

Evening into evening found a hopeless sunset. 


[64] 

















Going Away to the Clouds 


Slide away, snow, slide in death! 


Men make a big glow, then black charcoal: 


I touch you to die, you touch him. 
Hair-wild the medicine comes to me— 
Beat my blood! beat my blood! 
Down inside I scream like a panther. 
Who can speak of the Great Plains? 
Sing their songs to me. 


Dancing into Beasts 


The camp-fire sat cross-legged, 

Squatted and jumped up, 

Shook curls of smoke, 

Hissed at the cracked voices of the hags, 
Swayed with the pound of the tom-tom 
And the incantations. 


Black nakedness flowing into snakes, 
Roll up the grass, 

For the smoke of the tom-tom 
Swells, swells, swells. 


Loins grow from the dirt, 

Thunder tumbles out of grunts, 

Backs bent double crack and stretch 
And fill like lakes with the buffalo spirit. 


[65] 
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But out away, thin and light, 

An ancestry of wind rushes in, 

Tears and peals the skin 

From the claws of wolves to their maws. 


Out away, thin and light, 
Antelope patter; 

Noses sting the air; 

Slyly pulses quicken, 

They shrink and retreat 

Under the creeping eyes of the fire. 


Then the tom-tom breaks in and out, 

Snarls its weird chatter. 

And the women scream at the blood it speaks, 
The men curve their jaws; 

While stiff as fire they make the dance of trees 
Their black braids, bare branches— 

To the mystic whistle of the wing-bone. 


The Wind Is Fed with Words 


O Great Spirit, look on us— 
Empty as the sky 

Where no birds blow, 

Sad as the frozen water 
Where no weeds grow! 


Day and night spill back and forth, 
Black and white. 


[66] 




















Ot ys Sanders 


Each sweeps away our people 
And our lips are tight. 


|The medicine man lights his pipe and smokes a peace with 
the Great Spirit. The weary Indians are like stumps in 
the darkness, silhouetted when the glowing coals jump up 
for the buffalo fat fed to their burnt-out bodies. Then out 
of a deadly weight of sound arises the answer.| 


The Great Spirit Answers 


My brow above and my brow below, 
White with wind and ashes of snow, 
Like a white skin over my despair, 
Hide wrinkles of fire. 


Curve your smoke to me 

Till the cloud lights soften, 
Rocking in the arms of wind, 
Blue spirits in its arms. 


[The medicine man and the Cherokees go to their wigwams, 
for the white bird has folded its wings to rest in black.] 
Face the Wind and Listen 

No medicine man with horns on his head or thorns in his 

feet 

Could dance so grotesquely as the wind, 

When it has the big black thing along. 

Nor, rolling words in his mouth, 


[67] 
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Could speak all the wind is whispering 

To an Indian girl with papoose doll 

Pressed to the clouds of her breast: 

A doll with blackberry eyes dim as black moons 
And long stormy hair of a prairie pony 

Streaming over the blue head-dress of a jay-bird. 
The wind’s secret, like a blue-jay, fluttered before, 
Left her sighing. 

Old men must be too old to hear the wind. 


An Altar of Flames for Her Doll 


Indian girl carrying a bud of light, 

Golden eagles unwinding from trees 

With long wings throw shadows; 

But after their passing, the breeze 

Will blow a white primrose to a pink primrose, 
As your torch blows away the shadows 

Into the shaggy grass—with purple hues 
Running before you like wild turkeys. 


The water tom-tommed against the roots of trees— 
No sound to a turtle resting on its marble pillows, 
No other wind-noise but its passage 

Through the tonal fibres of the leaves. 


Only a muskrat felt the gap in silence— 

Water sliding through water to a screen of cat-tails 
As an Indian girl, watched by a flying star, 
Loosened her bundle of fire. 


[68] 
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Ottys Sanders 


Fire, fire, you yellow lightning, 

Burn like the Great Spirit’s face 

In the shredded hair of the storm! 

Bosom of earth and breath of sky, 

Gold sunsets shot with arrows 

Crossing like deer, 

You make a music of panthers and opal love-songs! 
Oh, see and feel that you are burning, 

In your liquid glistenings and piercings, 

The child of an Indian girl’s dreaming! 


And when her doll was a cupped-up handful of ashes, 
She gave them to the wind for keeping. 


Like the Wings of a Bluejay 


The Cherokees in the morning, when the sun sprinted over 
the mountains, 
Saw a great field of blue flowers, like the wings of a jaybird 
Rocking their plumes to unseen music. 
They heard the songs of birds coming, and soft lights and 
green-tree talk, 
And the buffalo pounding on the prairie. 
For the winter had slipped into the moccasins of spring, 
When an Indian girl, lip to lip with the Great Spirit, 
Sacrificed her papoose doll with head-dress like the sky, 
And formed the Texas blue-bonnets from its ashes in the 
wind. 
Ottys Sanders 


[69] 
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4 FEW MORE POEMS 


SAILOR’S POLKA 


Down in the dusk by the cliffs of Bude 

A bark at anchor lies; 

From her shadowy deck the shuffle of feet 
And words and a tune arise: 


There’s Spring without 
And a song within, 
For a ship is homeward bound O! 


The happy shout 


Of my sailor lad 
From the shining deck will sound O! 


Let the gay waves roll 

And the church bells ring, 

And the town with joy go mad O! 
Away I'll dance 

To meet the Spring, 

And greet my sailor lad O! 


THE WHISPER 


What right have I to spy on pain 

And of life’s usage to complain? 

I who have known love and ease and gladness, 
What right have I to prate of sadness? 


[70] 








Frances Shaw 


The children of my brain, 

They know pain— 

A crippled shabby lot, 

They trail beside me hand in hand, 
Longing for some happy land. 


So I will make me rhymes of the blue sky, 
Of meadows, and the call of man to maid, 
Of rain at night, the prattle of a child. 

I will not write of pain—I am afraid. 


RAIN 


When in the night the storm rises, 
I will run before it 

To the long shore, 

And there await the arms 
Slanting toward me— 

The strong gray arms of the rain. 
And I will lean on them, 

And be enchanted, 

And whispered to 

By the soft insistent voice 

Of the rain. 


THE BLACK CAT 


What are stars? They seem to me 
Like a cluster of village lights 


[71] 
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Seen from a passing train. ' 
It’s a great wind makes them quake and shiver, 
And the Devil’s gone into a black cat 
Under the kitchen stove of that red one. 
Or maybe, this bad night, the Devil’s got the wind, 

. And it’s the Earth that’s quaking. 


| 
Not that I care! 
I’ve got the steady fire, 
And the filled lamp, 
A long loaf, 
A babe on my arm, 
My man coming home, 
And the sure night ahead— | 
' 


So why should I care? 


What’s that crouching under my stove? 


IN WINCHELSEA CHURCHYARD 
Vhere sheep are pasturing 
No, I am not lonely, 
Though in my grave I lie. 
The friendly churchyard holds me, 
The foot-path winds near by; 
A gray-green stone is leaning 
Above my place of rest; 
And see—a little lambkin 
Is sleeping on my breast! 
















THE VELVET CLOAK 


Her voice is a velvet cloak, 
Colorful, 

With soft sweeping folds 
Concealing her. 


Suddenly, 

From between the folds, 
A poniard flashes 

Shrill and pointed. 

It stabs me dumb 


With pain. 
FOR A HYMN-TUNE 


Creator of the tempest 

And Ruler of the sea, 

Be Ruler of the stormy heart 
I bring this night to Thee. 


Oh, lead me up a mountain 
Beneath a quiet star, 

And let me hear and understand 
Thy message from afar. 


Then down into the valley 
With glad feet will I go, 


To quiet other stormy hearts 
That rage and break below. 





Frances Shaw 


Frances Shaw 
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SONGS 


I 


Dip your hand in the mountain water 
To grasp a star—and what do you hold? 
Fill your arms with bloom in upland pastures, 
And still the hillside is blue and gold. 


Cup your hand for the pool’s deep blueness 
A cool touch answers, the blue eludes 

The eager grasp of the clumsy fingers, 
Each one grotesque where it intrudes. 


So why should words reach down and capture 
Within my heart the love that is there 


Like the star in the brook, like bloom on the hillside, 


Like blue in the pool that makes it fair! 


II 


I found in the arms of a valley 
Blue sky taken root in the ground; 
And I filled my arms with flowers, 
And their stems with sweet grass bound. 


As full as before was the valley, 
And the rooted sky was as blue; 

And I felt with a sudden wonder 
How little I brought to you. 


[74] 
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Glenn Ward Dresbach 
Il 


O thrush, in what deep glades 
Do you with earth commune 
So wisely that one song 
Is never out of tune 
With all the songs of leaves 


And streams and stars and moon? 


How can such rapture keep 
Companionship with pain, 
Each growing more complete 
Because of one refrain? 
Who else knows drops of dew 
From drops of the chilled rain? 
Glenn WH ‘ara Dresbac h 


EGO 


I do not need you anywhere 

Though I be quick, though I be dead. 
[ have a song with wingy air, 
I do not need you anywhere. 
A soul all blue and gold I wear, 

My petalled heart glows poppy-red 
I do not need you anywhere 

Though I be quick, though I be dead! 

Lillian Middleton 


L75] 
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TWO POEMS 


RESORT 


High call of swallows, 
Low call of thrushes— 

I have a little house 
Where the river rushes. 


There are ferns in the dooryard, 
And Jacob’s wreath for stairs; 
The walls of it are builded 
Out of little prayers. 


And once in the evening, 
Once in the spring, 

Coming up the front walk 
I found an elf’s wing. 


PROSPECT 








Frail jets of rain spatter the asphalt. 





The rain meant nothing to me, falling in 


September, but the small end 


and summer sitting on a mound of grief, 
watching with bent fingers the slow-coming cold. 


[76] 














Grace Hutchinson Ruthenburg 


Rain meant nothing to me, crashing through 
November, but the waning year, and death 
that scribbled earth with mould. 


Rain shouting in February means smothered 
laughter under sod where slender feet of 
hyacinths unfold. 


Grace Hutchinson Ruthenburg 


AVANTI 


We will arise now, 

O my songs, 

We will arise and sing now 
All once more together. 


Deep under sound 

We will bury worlds, 

Then bring them forth again 
In a minor music; 


Making Time a phrase, 
Eternity a distich— 
A lazy dégagé 
Whinsical tune. 
Paul Tanaquil 
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Weep not, you who love her 
What rebellious flow 

Grief undams shall recover 
Whom the geds bid go? 
Sorrow rising like a wall, 
Bitter, blasphemous— 
What avails it to recall 
Beauty back to us? 


Think not this grave shall keep her 
This marriage-bed confine; 

Death may dig it deep and deeper 
She shall climb it like a vine. 

Body that was quick and sentient, 
Dear as thought or speech, 

Death could not, with one trenchant 
Blow, snatch out of reach! 


She is nearer than the word 
Wasted on her now, 

Nearer than the swaying bird 

On its rhythmic bough. 

Only were our faith as much 

As a mustard seed, 

Aching hungry hands might touch 
Her as they touch a reed. 


[78] 
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Countee P. Cullen 


Life, who was not loth to trade 

Her unto death, has done 

Better than he planned, has made 

Her wise as Solomon. 

Now she knows the Why and Wherefore, 
Troublous Whence and Whither; 

Why men strive and sweat, and care for 
Bays that droop and wither. 


All the stars she knows by name, 
End and origin thereof, 

Knows if love be kin to shame, 

If shame be less than love. 

What was crooked now is straight, 
What was rough is plain; 

Grief and sorrow have no weight 
Now to cause her pain. 


One to her are flame and frost; 
Silence is her singing lark. 

We alone are children—lost, 
Crying in the dark. 

Varied features now, and form 
Change has bred upon her; 
Crush no bug or nauseous worm 
Lest you tread upon her. 


Pluck no flower lest she scream; 
Bruise no slender reed 


79] 
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Lest it prove more than it seem, 
Lest she groan and bleed. 

More than ever trust your brother, 
Read him golden, pure— 

It may be she finds no other 
House so safe and sure. 


Set no poet carving 

Rhymes to make her laugh; 
Only live hearts starving 
Need an epitaph. 

Lay upon her no white stone 
From a foreign quarry; 

Earth and sky, be these alone 
Her obituary. 


Swift as startled fawn or swallow, 
Silence all her sound, 
She has fled; we cannot follow 
Further than this mound. 
We who take the beaten track, 
Trying to appease 
Hearts near breaking with their lack, 
We need elegies. 

Countee P. Cullen 


[80] 




















BLACK SAILS 


Come to the capes of blue, come where the green shore 
gleams, 


To see return from far the vessel of my dreams— 


Out where beside the gulf the sea would snatch and hold 
What I have built with longing, my temple fronted gold. 


Oh, if beyond the headland you see it coming back— 
The vessel of my dreams—and if the sails are black, 
If black the rigging hangs, and if along her side 


Even the oars are black, then know my dream has died! 


Then with my two cold hands [’ll beat upon the air, 
And with a single stroke my chlamys I will tear. 


Then while the wind that blew my hopes so wide in space 
Lashes my hair in foam and dashes against my face, 

Along the arid sands, edged by the breakers ranging, 

On a strand that ever glitters, on a strand that is ever 


changing, 


Crying beside the billows and marching with the tide 
I'll strike the murdered air with my two arms flung wide! 


Translated by Anne Higginson Spicer 
from the French of Hélene Vacaresco 


[81] 
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THE DANCER AND OTHER POEMS 


THE DANCER INSTRUCTS THE AUDIENCE 
After Robert Henri 


Forget my eyes—I will ring them, ding dong; 
I will pour their glance through the hall 
To light your antics up. 


And with the eyes toss away my head 
It is not a pot of brains, 

Not, oh not the back stage of a face. 
This mouth has not fed, nor kissed, 

Nor scabbarded a tongue; 

These nostrils have not ticked off breath 
Nor parleyed with a spice; 

Nor has this hair 

Assented to my forehead. 


Presto!—under a fold of gesture 

I lose my body. 

Do not seek it with associations: 

Here I would be strangled by a neck; 

These are not breasts—they would stun infants; 
These are not hips—love slides from them 

As if it had mounted ice. 

Neither Peristera nor Ganymede 

Pledges this body; it wears the costume of infinity. 


Theatre holds you in solution, 


[82] 
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Tsidor Schneider 


Neither are you yourselves. 

And around my small existence 

You would encrust the crystals of your desired worlds, 
And within the crook of my legs build cities, 

Of my shoulders make an horizon, 

With my arms scale Olympus. 


Or lost in wonder too heavy for imagining, 
You wait expectant or fearful of my return 
To frayed familiarity. 

Do not see a flight of birds 

When I wave my hands; 

Do not see fish darting 

When they undulate; 

When muscles quiver 

Do not see a snake. 


I make a music: 

The gesture is a theme, 
And with related motion, 
Affluent and opposed, 

I build it. 

When it is perfect 


All other music will be silenced. 


FIRE! FIRE! 


Pinked by what lightning, 
Or by what lens of a dead eye 


[83] 
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Kindled immemaorially, 

So that out of death-crisped leaves 
The vivid snake of fire 

Rode the high trees; 

Or from what clip of flints 

Sprang the red seeds; 

Or by what drop of volcanic spittle 
It sprayed— 

There is within all memory 

A pageant of fire. 


Watch it— 

Cocoons of houses break; 

Out of the torn walls it mounts, 
Glorious and 

Doomed: 


It is ecstasy— 
Rosy phallus 
Lambent with exhalations. 


Fields of war were like this, 
And empires fell in fétes of destruction. 


If the streets swarm 

We know what show has caught the crowds, 
The high-stepping, raw-legged 

Nymphs of fire perform. 

The firemen come to arrest 

The nude dancers. 


[84] 




















Isidor Schneider 


Or like women in labor 

They have shown themselves— 

Uttering the same cries, 

Lifting white bellies suddenly with blue veins, 
Tossing their breasts with the red nipples, 
Rearing peaks of desperate knees 

And gruesome arms. 


JACOB 


Yesterday I worked for you 
Seven years, and seven years; 
The long bright days filled with the labor of my hands. 


Heavy shuddered the sinews; 
The toil-sweat burned 


Like sweat of our body love. 


I tilled the fields caressingly 

Brown fertile shadows of you. 

Rake, reins, besom, hammer, plowhandle 
They were the teeth and nails of my passion. 


Falling from me ringingly, 


The days linked a chain to bind you. 


And you wistful in the doorway, 
Like one, passive, who looks over the shoulder 
Of him who binds her. 


[85] 
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ANGELUS 


I sat under the loud sky, 
Hearing the vaunt of the sun 
Vortexed like the bore of a trumpet. 


Before me marched the mountains 
Dusty with mist, in gray 
Campaigners’ uniforms. 


The earth, like a rebellious arch 
Sprung from the fagade of the universe, 
Strained under me. 


Near me a man beat his breast: 
O opportune drum!—to that knocking on the door 
We shall advance. 


The red gathers; the mountains 

As though stumbling in a marsh are frantic; 
They stamp in giant agonies; they sink 
Under the black mud of night. 


The first star flutters down 
Like a white moth. 


ANTHOLOGY OF OOM 


Oom Make your mouth a cavern, 
It will say oom. 
One 0 is a hoop for a clown to jump through, 


[86] 




















Doom 


Boom 


Whom 


Womb 


Loom 


Room 


Gloom 


Tomb 


Tsidor Schneider 


Two pierce a corridor, 
M is its infinitely reaching wall. 


D makes it 
The labyrinth of destiny. 


With B 

It struts with a reiterative 
Pomp of sound. 

With WA 

It paraphrases a man 


Pursued by perpetual motion. 


And with W 

It becomes 

The Phoenix’ nest. 

For its action 

Escorting Fate, 

It takes the leg of a glacier, 
Adding L. 

The precise R 

Makes it a commonplace of space. 
Under G/ 

It sinks into a cellar of sentiment. 
T makes it 


A wave of oblivion. 


[87] 
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SKYSCAPES 


The disdainful mirror of the sky 
Reflects only the sea: 


By day— 

Its blue calms, 

Its swift storms, 

When running clouds 

Keep pace with startled currents, 
When dawn and sunset 

Jut into the corners, 

The coral reefs 

And golden sandbars 

Of the edges of the world. 


By night 
The stars are ship-lights; 
The constellations move like argosies 


MORNING WALKS IN THE CITY 
City 
In the physiology of countries 
Your swollen bulk need not alarm. 
You are a muscle, 
Your streets are the knotted fibres, 
And your exultant motion heaves the land 
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Dawn 
O auroral obfuscation !— 


Lace sleeves over the hard grasp of day. 


Houses 
How they march upon the eye 
The palatial spick parades 
Of tall staunch houses 
Whose cornices 
Hang like epaulettes! 


A Quiet Street 
The gentility of this street 
Is tired: 
Its trees stand in docile rows, 
Perhaps for it to pause and lean upon; 
And its cleanliness has a warmish smell 
From its neat sleep of disuse. 


Passerby 
Where the bantering backs of girls 
Weave circles of incognito 
My glances buzz like puzzled bees 
About the reticence of buds. 
Isidor Schneider 
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EZRA POUND 


HE name evokes memories. First, of being in London 

in 1910 on my way around the world to Peking; and of 
hearing about this young American from Elkin Mathews, 
his first publisher; and of carrying Personae away with me, 
and breathing the book’s perfume on the long Siberian 
journey. Second, two years later, in the summer of 1912, 
memories of writing to this poet about my hazardous 
project for starting a magazine, a poets’ own organ; and of 
his encouraging reply, his generous and enthusiastic 
promise of co-operation; and of the imagistic poems he 
sent, his own and others; and of the gay and peremptory 
and violent letters, the vivid and slashing articles, the loud 
praises and protests—of all the flashes from that very live 
wire, our foreign correspondent. And then, early in 1914, 
came crimson-covered Blast across the sea, the eclipse of 
Imagism in Vorticism—B/ast, the enormous magazine 
which cried out for “necessary blizzards,” and was 
answered, with miraculous exactness, by the War. And 
then, after the War’s near eclipse of everything else 
through that tragic time, even of Ezra Pound’s stormy 
energies, and after a few quieter separating years, there is 
that memory of our first meeting in Paris during the 
summer of 1923, when the fierce poet-revolutionist proved 
to be the mildest-mannered man who ever scuttled a 
Victorian ship, the very soul of courtesy and kindness. 
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Indeed, so many and such personal memories are evoked 
that it is difficult to write about this poet with that ruth- 
less detachment required by the high standards of im- 
partial criticism. 

At the time of that Siberian reading of Personae and 
Exultations 1 knew nothing of Mr. Pound’s dynamic per- 
sonality; so the impassioned beauty of his poems—their 
strange mew insinuating rhythms, their half-interval 
cadences, their Debussy-like under-tones and over-tones— 
seemed to come out of the air, from some presence dis- 
embodied, impassioned, tense and sure. 

As bright white drops upon a leaden sea, 

Grant so my songs to this grey folk may be! 
sang the poet in his opening Grace before Song; and the 
poems that followed had the crystal clarity and iridescent 
gleam of dew-drops in the morning sun. As Mr. Mathews 
had said, they were “pure poetry,” with no dusty alloy of 
baser motive than the sheer command of the muse. 

Re-reading those early poems now, after fifteen years of 
close attendance upon modern poets, I feel once more that 
old appeal of strangeness and beauty—‘“‘for there is no 
excellent beauty without strangeness.’’ Later expe:i- 
menters have not reiterated Pound’s special magic, newer 
singers have not sung his tune. La Fraisne, with its quiet 
and perfect measures carrying the wistful wisdom of old 
age; Night Litany, weighted with the wonder of Venice; the 
slim whiteness of N. Y.; the swift speed of The Return; the 
splendid wave-pounding of The Seafarer, best translation 
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ever made from Anglo-Saxon; and especially one of the 
noblest of all Christ poems, The Ballad of the Goodly Fere: 
all these keep their power and their surprise for me, as well 
as the haunting beauty of their music. 

It was somewhat a twelfth-century revival, that music. 
Ezra Pound’s early poems, after the rich orchestration of 
centuries of English poetry, sound to our inner ear like 
Palestrina after Wagner, Schubert, Beethoven. Their 
wayward cadences owe something, of course, to the 
Provengal poets whom he had so closely studied, something 
to Villon, something to Yeats. They recapture primitive 
simplicities and discard efficient regularities. They play 
with rhyme or not, they keep time with metrics or not, but 
always they follow their own wilful way and ride the 
changing winds of mood as lightly as a swallow. 

The same wayward beauty inspires many of the songs in 
Lustra, published in London in 1916, most of which passed 
through my hands to the first printing. The motive here is 
more audacious, indeed often satiric; the music more 
emphatic for either gay or serious emotion, with less of the 
Provengal plaintiveness. To the early readers of PorTry 
these poems seemed to usher in an almost anarchistic 
revolution in the art; but today, after a surfeit of free and 
freer verse, of gymnastic experiment in poetic motive, 
rhythm, typography, we read them with as matter-of- 
course acceptance of their method as of Shelley’s or Swin- 
burne’s. And in many of them we feel a surer, though 
often wilder, strain of the Personae harmonies. Such 
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poems as Dance Figure, The Garret, The Garden, Ortus, 
Preference, Fish and the Shadow, the poignant third part of 
Near Perigord, the high-comedy-perfect Villanelle: The 
Psychological Hour—these and others are exquisitely 
wrought, with added assurance, in a method that rounds 
out and completes, sometimes with even keener beauty, 
the earlier experiments. 
Other poems in this book were, of course, a deliberate 
satiric challenge. It began, for example, with Tenzone: 
Will people accept them— 
(i. e., these songs)? 
Asa timorous wench from a centaur 
(er a centurion), 
Already they flee, howling in terror. 
Will they be touched with the verisimilitudes? 
Their virgin stupidity is untemptable. 
I beg you, my friendly critics, 
Do not set about to procure me an audience, 
| mate with my free kind upon the crags. 
The hidden recesses 
Have heard the echo of my heels, 
in the cool light, 
in the darkness. 


This challenge the poet repeated, sometimes even more 
impudently, in Salutation, Further Instructions, Salvation- 
ists, etc.; and with more confessional feeling in his Pact 
(with Walt Whitman), and in his consolatory advice to 
The Rest: 


O helpless few in my country, 
O remnant enslaved! 
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Artists broken against her, 
Astray, lost in the villages, 
Mistrusted, spoken-against; 


Lovers of beauty, starved, 
Thwarted with systems, 
Helpless against the control: 


Take thought— 
I have weathered the storm, 
I have beaten out my exile. 

The effect of the challenge, when it was first uttered in 
Poetry in 1913, and re-enforced by other poets of the 
imagist group, was immediate and dynamic. It was due 
more to Ezra Pound than to any other person that “the 
revolution,” or “the renaissance,” or whatever one chooses 
to call the freer modern impulse in poetry, was on. Thus, 
without slurring the quality of his poetry, one may admit 
that most people who have watched the course of this 
impulse, think of Ezra Pound first as a force. If, as Carl 
Sandburg said in a study of his work, ““he has done most of 
living men to incite new impulses in poetry,”’ the reason is 
not only the lithe impassioned insouciance of his verse, but 
still more the ardent professorial rage in him—the love of 
stirring up and leading forth other minds. There are many 
so-called educators in our over-instructed world, but few 
inspired teachers. Ezra Pound is one of the few, and that 
college in Indiana which once let him go from its faculty 
must have made the gods weep for its blunder. 

Its blunder, but not ours. For the instinct of a great 
teacher was released from contact with undergraduates 
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and applied to the vivifying of a sleeping art. His method 
has been fiercely destructive of rooted prejudices, but 
magically encouraging to every green shoot of new growth. 
His mind, being imaginatively creative, presented example 
as well as precept, offered beautiful poems to the world. 
But not all his work could be printed in books; he must 
make these books seed the future, he must found a school. 
So inevitably he gathered a group of poets around him, and 
reached out through them to ever widening areas of in- 
fluence; until today there is no one writing the poetry of 
this age and the next who has not, consciously or not, felt 
the impact of his mind. 

It is this sheer power which made him, to quote Sand- 
burg again, “the best man writing poetry today”—the 
best man in the pugilistic sense of utter prowess, in not 
only writing poetry but making it effective and powerful 
by ramming it down people’s throats. Today Sa/utation, 
Further Instructions, etc., having done their work, have 
lost some of their force; the modern undergraduate, 
probably, can hardly understand the excitement they 
aroused—the dust of ages, or at least of decades, which 
they shook into the startled air. But the modern under- 
graduate owes to them, for the clearer air he breathes, more 
than he will ever realize. 

Part of Ezra Pound’s passion of revolt against Victorian 
excesses came, as I have hinted, from his study of foreign 
poetry, especially the light-winged lyrics of mediaeval 
Provence. Thus translations—from Provengal, early 
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Italian, Latin of the decadence, even Chinese (through 
Fenollosa et al.)—have gone hand in hand with his own 
work and have shared its personal and original tang. There 
be scholars, specialists in these various literatures, who 
question his competence as a translator; indeed, Professor 
Hale made out an extremely good case in a certain memo- 
rable controversy about the Propertius series. But al- 
though Mr. Pound seems proved an inexact Latinist, and 
for aught I know may be, to a less flagrant degree, inexact 
in the other languages, he does catch and pass on from 
those old poets something which usually escapes more care- 
ful scholars—he gives us an effluence, an atmosphere, a 
breath of perfume, more expressive of their feeling and 
environment than the most literal translation of their 
precise words. In short, he strives for, and sometimes 
attains to a rare degree, a poet’s imaginative re-creation of 
another poet’s feeling and rhythm; and this is the only 
kind of translation which can have any value as literature. 

But there is danger in this preoccupation with old 
authors. Of late I have felt that Ezra Pound was sinking 
too deep in mental easy-chairs of the library, that he was 
paying the penalty of too much specialization, of isolation 
with literary groups, apart from the constructive forces 
which are making the next age. Super-sophistication is 
more desiccating than ignorance—the artist needs to 
_ refresh himself continually at the primal springs of life, by 
intercourse with simpler people who plant and build and 
invent, and with powerful people who do these things 
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mightily and direct the energies of the world. Ezra 
Pound’s art of late, instead of broadening out and reaching 
up, has narrowed down to a merely literary inspiration. It 
has lost its freshness and become secondary, deriving from 
books of the past instead of life of the present, and refining 
often to trivial excess. I cannot follow with sympathy his 
clever seven Cantos, and in the volume Poems 1978-27 I 
find little of that swift keenness of emotional and musical 
motive which I tried to analyze above. Apparently his 
inspiration has been intense rather than rich, a youthful 
fire rather than an enduring light; as with Coleridge, the 
critical and professorial habit may prove stronger than the 
poetic mood. And yet—and yet—no prognostication may 
serve us; at any moment this poet, or indeed any other, 
may surprise detraction with a masterpiece. 

But whether or not he ever offers us more songs, his best 
work has already the completeness of adequate beauty. 
As a leader, a revolutionist in the art, he will have a place 
in literary history; as a poet he will sing into the hearts and 
minds of all free-singing spirits in the next age—and per- 
haps in the ages beyond reach of our prophecy. H. M. 


REVIEWS 


EMILY DICKINSON, A PRIMITIVE 


The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson, with an Introduc- 
tion by Martha Dickinson Bianchi. Little, Brown & Co. 
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The Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson, by Martha 

Dickinson Bianchi. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Though Emily Dickinson has been dead these forty 
years, it is doubtful if it is quite time to read her poetry 
aright. There is some brush-clearing to be done before we 
can begin to see her true significance. It is customary to 
speak of her work as a forerunner of the contemporary 
spirit of American verse, if such a spirit there be. It would 
be far more to the point to describe it as the forerunner of 
a spirit that has not yet succeeded in shaping itself. In the 
wiser chronology of the future history of American litera- 
ture she is likely to be counted the spiritual successor, and 
possibly destroyer, of our belated romantics, cerebralists, 
and vendors of “jeweled bindings.” 

This may seem an unnecessarily tall program for a slender 
woman who wrote verse but furtively and with a painful 
lack of ease, but it is not half so arduous as it sounds. 
Emily Dickinson’s distinction and importance lie in the 
groove of her superficial limitations. She was not “in the 
swim” of anything, she had but casual contacts with the 
culture of her day; and, above all, an unhappy love ex- 
perience shut her in for the whole period of her creative 
life within the austere halls of a passionate spirit. She was 
left to herself and her own devices. She gained solitude, 
and held on to a despair that was linked to joy by their 
common ecstasy. Hence all her poems, the very poorest 
with the fine and beautiful ones, are protected from the 
slightest alloy of sham. Where she failed—and she failed 
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or only half-succeeded perhaps as often as she won through 
to complete expression—it was never because her vision 
was unsure, but over and over again because she had no 
tools ready to hand. Yet so ardent was her spirit that an 
almost comic gaucherie in the finding of rhymes could not 
prevent her from discovering to us the promise of a fresh, 
primitive, and relentless school of poetry that is still on the 
W ay. 

This “primitive” school may be detected in occasional 
poems or lines or images among our contemporary poets, 
chiefly among the lesser known names; it has certainly 
found no commanding voice. In order to understand it in 
even the vaguest way it is necessary to do a little of the 
brush-clearing that more competent critics may be trusted 
to do in circumstantial detail. The American Poetic 


Renaissance, as we are sadly beginning to discover, is as 





yet no true rebirth but merely a strange medley of dis- 
cordant voices. The Walt Whitman tradition, contrary to 
the usual critical formula, is not a vital one for poetry, and 
has probably done us at least as much harm as good. It ts 
valuable in so far as it has cleared away the literary 
detritus that clogged sincere expression; but its frantic 
attempt to find the soul in anything but the soul itself, its 
insistence on the mystic beauty of an externalized world, 
and above all its maudlin idealization of democracy, could 
not but lead to the deterioration of poetic values. So far 
from combating the materialistic ideal, it has fed it by 


vainly attempting to read spirit into it. The results have 
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been disastrous. Poetry has become externalized, and the 
intuitive hunger of the soul for the beautiful moulding of 
experience actually felt, not fiddled with or stared at, is not 
often stilled. The bulk of contemporary verse, with its 
terrifyingly high average of excellence, gives us everything 
but the ecstasy that is the language of unhampered in- 
tuitive living. We have shrewd observation, fantasy, the 
vivid life of the senses, pensive grace, eloquence, subtle 
explorations of the intellect, and a great many other in- 
teresting things, but curiously little spiritual life. Very 
few poets seem willing, or able, to take their true selves 
seriously without either indulging in irrelevant biography 
or fleeing into the remoter chambers of some ivory tower. 

Emily Dickinson was able to discover herself because 
she was powerfully assisted by two negations. She drank 
very sparingly, as we have seen, of the stream of literary 
culture, and she was somehow unaware of the fact that we 
are living in a material age. The materialism that was 
even then weighing on sensitive spirits she had neither to 
conquer by embrace nor evade by flight. This naive and 
necessary obliviousness of hers, lacking all resentment, is 
the primary requisite for further advances in American 
poetry. Nothing is more dangerous to the poetic spirit 
than to have its energy stung into intellectual fury or im- 
passioned protest or fear. If we turn to the best of Emily 
Dickinson’s poems, we find the fruits of her healthy igno- 
rances in a strange, unsought, and almost clairvoyant 
freshness—in such lines as: 
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A wounded deer leaps highest, 
I’ve heard the hunter tell; 
Tis but the ecstasy of death, 
And then the brake is still. 


Or: 

And kingdoms, like the orchard, 

Flit russetly away. 
Or the whole poem beginning “Through lane it lay,” from 
which we quote the last two stanzas: 

The tempest touched our garments, 

The lightning’s poignards gleamed; 

Fierce from the crag above us 

The hungry vulture screamed. 


The satyr’s fingers beckoned, 

The valley murmured “Come”— 

These were the mates, and this the road, 
Those children fluttered home. 

Because of this perennial freshness of sight it was 
natural for Emily Dickinson to use the homeliest images 
of the fireside in the expression of ecstasy, or agony, or joy 
in nature. Only a primitive could have followed the lines: 


ransporting must the moment be, 
Brewed from decades of agony! 


in a poem of death imaged as belated homecoming, with: 


To think just how the fire will burn, 
Just how long-cheated eyes will turn, 
To wonder what myself will say. 


And only one undeterred by cultural associations could 
have made such a discovery as: 
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Nature was in her beryl apron, 
Mixing fresher air— 
or could have written such a poem as “Bring me the sunset 
in a cup,” with its “debauchée of dews” and 
Who counts the wampum of the night, 
To see that none is due? 
Some of her most magical effects are reached by means 
as homely as these, as in: 
You cannot fold a flood 
And put it in a drawer— 
Because the winds would find it out, 
And tell your cedar floor. 
This is at once too simple and too strange to be merely 
quaint. Distance from the hopelessly beloved, and the 
emotional nearness to him which is brought by the hourly 
acceptance of releasing death, flow intuitively into the 
household image of a door ajar: 
So we must keep apart— 
You there, I here— 
With just the door ajar 
That oceans are, 
And prayer, 
And that pale sustenance, 
Despair! 
Another. example of this familiar magic is the poem, “‘I 
started early, took my dog,” too long to quote. 
Emily Dickinson is often abstract, sometimes even 
verbal, but she is always saved from the merely allusive 
cleverness of our cerebralists by the passion which runs 
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through all her poetry like a consuming flame. Of no other 
American poet can it be so truly said that the spirit burns 
out the body. She has herself best expressed her concep- 
tion of the life of the soul in the wonderful poem beginning, 
“Dare you see a soul at the white heat?” The luminous 
impatience of the spirit could not be more exactly appre- 
hended than in its last two lines: 
Least village boasts its blacksmith, 
Whose anvil’s even din 


Stands symbol for the finer forge 
That sounds tugless within; 


Refining these impatient ores 
With hammer and with blaze, 

Until the designated light 
Repudiate the forge. 

Her spiritual passion is all the more a thing of wonder 
because it so steadtastly refused to identify itself with any 
of our accepted faiths or symbols. “‘God”’ is hardly more 
than one of the marginal landmarks of the spirit; in the 
love-poem, Doubt me, my dim companion! he is impetuously 
subordinated to earthly love. But earthly love is not what 
defines the spirit; her love is no amatory frenzy, it is simply 
one of the temporal embodiments of an ecstasy which has 
life in its own right. In short, Emily Dickinson’s poetry 
leads straight to the conception of an intuitively felt spirit 
which can be subordinated neither to any of its experienced 
forms nor to any kind of absolute standing without. As 
she puts it, 


There is a solitude of space, 
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A solitude of sea, 

A solitude of death; but these 
Society shall be, 

Compared with that profounder site, 
That polar privacy, 

A Soul admitted to Itself: 

Finite Infinity. 

It is because she asks nothing further of the soul than 
that it be itself and because she can think of nothing 
essential to add to its inherent dignity that she is able to 
say, almost casually: 

Lay this laurel on the one 
Too intrinsic for renown. 

We have left ourselves no space for discussion of the 
technical qualities of Emily Dickinson’s verse. This can 
be pretty well dispensed with, as her importance in 
American poetry, which we believe to be very great, does 
not lie in technique. It is enough to remark that while her 
outward patterned form is frequently unsatisfying even 
within its unpretentious range, the essential significant 
form, as idea in imaged embodiment, is nearly always 
perfect and sometimes transcendently beautiful. 

The specific nature of her imagery is worth a word or 
two. Its vitality is dependent not so much on the eye, in 
spite of the primitive freshness of Emily Dickinson’s 
vision, as on a sense of movement that gives the verse an 
interior excitement, velocity, and imminence, a quality 
that she shares with other intuitive poets, such as Shelley. 
Here is an example or two out of a countless number: 
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While I state—the solemn petals 
Far as North and East, 

Far as South and West expanding, 
Culminate in rest. 


The overtakelessness of those 
Who have accomplished Death, 
Majestic is to me beyond 

The majesties of Earth. 

The Life and Letters are an interesting pendant to the 
Poems, but they add little to what is implicit in these. 
Emily Dickinson’s life was all of a piece, her poetry and 
her letters are but a single expression. Because of the 
many ellipses in thought, and their highly figurative style, 
the letters are more difficult to follow than the poems. 
Her correspondents must have been at a loss at times to 
interpret her whimsicalities and flights of fancy. They are 
full of inspired nothings, as when she remarks that “Life 
is so fast it will run away, notwithstanding our sweetest 
whoa’’; or, “It is lonely without the birds today, for it 
rains badly, and the little poets have no umbrellas.”” Here 
is her conception of life: 

You speak of “disillusion” —that is one of the few subjects on which I 
am an infidel. Life is so strong a vision, not one of it shall fail. Not what 
the stars have done, but what they are to do, is what detains the sky. 

And here, finally, is what she has to say to Colonel 
Higginson about poetry: 

If I read a book, and it makes my whole body so cold no fire can ever 
warm me, I know that is poetry. If I feel physically as if the top of my 


head were taken off, I know that is poetry. These are the only ways | 
know it. Is there any other way? 


Edward Sapir 
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FROM HAWAII 


Slants, by Clifford Gessler. The Star-Bulletin, Honolulu. 
The initials T. H. on Hawaiian mail give us a start 
because of their reminder that this land of leis, hulu- 
hulus, palm-trees, ukuleles and other unrealities is indeed a 
territory of our Union and in the course of due increase in 
population may become one of these United States. 

Meanwhile a good literary start is made by Clifford 
Gessler in this book of thirty-two pages, illustrated to 
make the Hawaiian local color even more pronounced. 
I think the sketches are, however, a mistake, except for 
the purpose of selling the book as a souvenir. Not that 
they are bad, but they interfere with the more delicate 
mental imagery which the lines of an unillustrated poem 
may evoke. 

Poetically too the book may suffer a little from this 
same enthusiasm for local color. We recall poems printed 
in Porrry in Mr. Gessler’s pre-Hawaiian days which it 
seems a shame to omit for such a vivid but pointless de- 
scription as Hototogisu, or for romantic love-lyrics which 
are appropriately tropical, but are nevertheless unoriginal 
and not especially poignant. 

However a deprecatory tone is unfair, for most of the 
poems are good, and some are exceptionally interesting. 
Those in conventional metrics are well turned, and those 
in the curious long chant-like rhythms carry all the 
mingled languor and unrest of the poet’s mood. Whether 
this mood is invoked by Hawaii or is typical of Mr. 
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Gessler, it gives the book its peculiar tropical wave-washed 
atmosphere. We find it recurring again and again, as in 
Legend: 

“IT shall never have peace,” he said, “till the dark music, 

The lonely, sad, inexplicable strange music 

Within, be blended with the glittering darkness, 

And stark unearthly longing of the sea.” 
Or in Star-dancers, where Rongo lay in a “pandanus 
thicket on the Night of the Stars, and saw the maidens of 
his tribe, with eloquent arms tossing, dancing nude in the 
starlight the ancient rite of the stars:” 

And I thought, in the Night of the Stars if I could be 

A girl, brown and straight-limbed, flower-garlanded, 

Dancing in holy nakedness under the sky 

The ancient undecipherable rune of the stars; 

Or at the last an old woman, weary with wisdom, 

Chanting to hollow mutter of gourd drums 

The old obscure litany of the sky, 

I might be comforted, and dream no more of gardens 

Impossible and afar, or the cool silence 

Of moon-pools of forgetfulness, and the dim 

Intolerable vision of forbidden peace. 

It is this vision of forbidden, or at least unobtainable, 
peace that makes the book emotionally convincing. The 
wanderlust is rich in the blood of Americans, we are a 
nation built by those who push farther and still farther 
West until some reach, on an island in the Pacific, the last 
outpost of our frontiers, the place where West meets East, 
where, if the impetus of their wandering is unspent, they 
must either come back, or go on to plunge again into a 
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dense civilization; or stay where they are, lulled by the 
climate, but baffled, and uttering, if they sing, such rest- 
less surging songs as these. Margery Swett 


HAWAIIAN FLIGHTS 


Hawaiian Hilltop, by Genevieve Taggard. Wyckoff & 

Gelber, San Francisco. 

This is F/‘ght O» - of a series of flights projected by these 
publishers, whose beautiful red-and-black typography is 
much to be commended. 

The material is appropriate, chiefly brief lyrics which 
achieve their effects with precision. They are tacit evoca- 
tions of romantic Hawaii, these poems; and one is grati- 
fied to discover nothing lush, or reminiscent of the prose 
rhapsodies from this part of the world, in pieces with such 
titles as Bronze Boy, Native Daphne, Phantoms at Sea, 
Skull Song, To a Brown Face. Here is Dying Away Song, 
with a magic touch on a few slight words: 

I left you, fields, forlorn— 
I found you dying; 


Saw grasses torn, 
Heard crying. 


Leaves in frailty lifted 
Now are fallen; 
Even your dust is sifted 


With old pollen. 


Autumn, autumn follows 
Where I go: 

After me, swallows, 
Then snow. 
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Child Tropics, one of the longer poems, expresses, with a 
certain studied compactness of rhythm and imagery, the 
nostalgia of an exile: 


Oh, the hunger and wild sorrow in me! 

Those nights, those honey nights, with che rich swoon 
Of mango-flowers thick against the moon; 

And drawn across the coral reefs, the sea 

Flashing its foam-white flatness up to me! 


Kona Storm has a sonority about it which, for better or 
worse as the case may be, most of the others lack: 
Thunder and booming down within the womb 
Of hollow earth, that grows and dims and dies; 
Apart the stars are rushing; the night skies 
Are flecked with white, and drenched in foam and spume. 
The lawn is strewn with briars. In the flume 
I hear the crashing cane, and there are cries 
Of wounded birds that fall to earth and rise 
One-winged; and tall black palms thresh in the gloom. 
O tempest, take me in thy bold embrace! 
More lover, thou, than men whose voices fret 
Against their ills. In storm, wind round me wet 
White arms—my sad confused sense erase. 
I know not mankind, nor know thee, and yet 
More love thy majesty than any face. 


This sonnet gives a focus memorably to the otherwise 
perhaps frail-seeming collection. Raymond Knister 
A PROPAGANDIST 


Windows in Dragon Town, by John Oscar Beck. B. J. 
Brimmer Co. 


Mr. Beck, in this volume, is evidently exploring the 
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borderland between prose and poetry. He is trying the 
effect of an alternation of prose passages with rhythmic 
interludes which often stress a refrain. Usually, it must 
be admitted, the result is not only prose, but prosy 
The Adjustor’s Story, for example, from whatever point of 
view one regards it, is a hopeless and rather absurd failure; 
and in such things as Modern Apartments, The Table, 
Arthur Eggleston, the attempted lesson, ‘“‘the message,” 
is haltingly delivered—it limps across as a hybrid and 
gets no welcome. 

But occasionally Mr. Beck works out a chanting form 
which carries his message effectively. In the book I feel 
this in The Relay Race, which concerns race-suicide, and in 
The Great Equilibrist, a big-spirited modern assertion of 
“the presence of God”; and I felt it still more in 4 Plea 
to Indiana, the propaganda poem which we printed in 
January. In these poems, if one may so call them, there 
is a bold swinging rough-and-tumble rhythm, which 
sweeps back effectively on each return to the refrain. 
And the whole movement emphasizes a strongly felt 
motive much in the way that a jazz band might clang 
out its accompaniment to an intensely moving spiritual. 

I feel that such compositions are poems; and moreover 
that they put forth what the author has on his mind, or 
maybe his chest, in a form more effective, more persua- 
sive, than any mere sermon or essay, or any kind of prose 
eloquence. This form of chant is different from the 
swinging diatribes of Isaiah and Jeremiah, and from the 
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rhymed eloquence of Swift, or even of Pope in his so-called 
“essays”; but in my opinion it has its place, and should 
not be scornfully shoved off from one of the lower rungs 
of the ladder of poetry. 

It is not an art of fine shades and delicate nuances—it 
goes with a bang, or not at all. Mr. Beck needs a ruthless 
critic who would cast into a fiery furnace most of his too 
facile product, and would urge him to shape up the rest to 
better-rounded climaxes. But to feel strongly is some- 
thing, and this poet’s intense feeling springs from love 
rather than hatred. He is not a scoffer and scorner of his 
race and his time, be its sins and abuses what they may; 
his heart is in the right place, and the feeling which it 
inspires is deep and sincere. 

As an artist this poet deserves encouragement, for he 
is trying to hammer out his own style and his own product. 
If some of us are inconvenienced by the noise and the 
flying chips, and tempted to ask the old question—is this 
art?—we would better move a little further off and wait 
to see whether something worth while will take shape 
under the blows. 

It is impossible to quote from this volume—the best 
entries are too long, and short passages reveal neither 
motive nor movement. We must refer the reader to our 
January number, but with the wish that 4 Plea to Indiana 
had worked up to a more effective ending. H. M. 
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“THE TYRIAN UPON THE WHITE” 


A Tree in Bloom and Other Verses, by Hildegarde Flanner. 
Gelber, Lilienthal, Inc., Lantern Press, San Francisco. 
In the midst of “the noisiest civilization ever known” 

this poet walks in a moonlit garden where her footsteps 
fall in the soundless way of petals. She loves silence and 
whiteness above all other things—note how the very words 
appear again and again in this slender volume. There is 
the evidence of youth everywhere; even the faults are 
those of immaturity. Yet she gives us swift connotations 
with the beauty of other and older media. We think, for 
instance, of our favorite Annunciations in the simple lines 
of her title poem: 


It must have been beneath a tree like this 
An angel sought a girl in Galilee. 


Her night-blooming tree, and her 


Shimmering long lilies— 

White abandoned things 

With only white companions 

To their sorrowings— 
bring remembrance of the wisdom of the Tao that the soul 
should grow “as does the holy flower upon the still lagoon.” 

For all the dim light, the breathless blossoming, the 

“mystical flesh,” there is white passion here: 

With Him who sets the lily on the stem, 

With Him who looses Summer in the loam, 


With Him who takes the winds and hushes them, 
With Him who calls the dead and brings them home, 
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With Him the nameless, the importunate, 
The utterly within us beautiful, 

With Him I leave tomorrow, and too late 
Regret I left not yesterday as well. 


It is because of this white flame, more intense than 
crimson, that Miss Flanner cannot lie “as snow upon your 
heart.”” Rather she comes to us as in her own Vision: 


Archangels with high foreheads and bright thighs 
Pause and glimmer near me in the night. 

They flare upon their quiet feet and sway 
Terrible and tranquil to my sight. 


Sara Bard Field 
NEWS NOTES 


Poerry for June will be a Spanish-American number, under the editor- 
ship of Muna Lee (Mrs. Munos Marin). Our “Spanish editor” hopes to 
give our readers a “ bird’s-eye view” of the poetry of our Spanish-speak- 
ing neighbors to the south, from Mexico to Chili. The translations 
will be from her own competent hand, 

An interesting and, we understand, successful innovation is being made 
by Hedwiga Reicher in her Poetry Theatre at Berkeley. Assisted by 
a large cast, she has staged poems by Edgar Lee Masters, Amy Lowell, 
Rudyard Kipling, Erskine Scott Wood, and others. The second pro- 
gram will present poems by Edna St. Vincent Millay, Lawrence Hope, 
Sara Bard Field, Robert Frost and W. W. Gibson. The attempt is to 
broaden and stimulate the public interest in poetry by vitalizing its 
content through the art of acting and the medium of modern stage-craft. 

Those who believe that even dramatic poetry should be entirely 
reconstructed by the reader’s imagination will not approve of the realism 
which this staging involves. Miss Reicher’s answer is: “If poetic 
drama be staged, why not dramatic poetry?” Nor does she believe that 
poetry is an esoteric art which can never command an audience. She 
says that it is the art of largest human appeal, and that the stage is the 
only place where the poet and his audience can meet. 
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The San Francisco Chrenicle thus describes the staging of Spoon River: 
“Behind a gauze curtain, with ghostly lights and shimmering tomb- 
stones, twenty-four of the characters of Edgar Lee Master’s Spoon 
River Anthology told briefly of their lives. They moved in recurrent 
straight lines, marching ceaselessly; sometimes gathered in waiting 
groups, seeming to float rather than walk, with one or another telling of 
his or her life in a few vivid words. . . They reminded one of Doré’s 
illustrations to Dante’s Inferno. The effect was thrilling, unusual and 
very beautiful.” 

Mr. C. E. S. Wood writes: “Poets and the like should be interested 
in Hedwiga Reicher’s experiment. She is a great personality—still 
young and beautiful, once the greatest Iphigenia and Antigone and 
Medea of Berlin, Vienna and Frankfort, under her father Emanuel 
Reicher, the famous art-drama producer, predecessor of Reinhardt. 
My own works were entirely new to me, and full of a beauty I never sus- 
pected; . . . and the works of Amy Lowell, Masters and the others even 
more so.” 

Our readers may be interested to know that the potent phrase, “the 
outlawry of war,” which is now travelling around the world, was originated 
by Mr. Salmon O. Levinson, the Chicago lawyer, who adds to other 
distinctions that of being one of Porrry’s guarantors and donor of our 
annual Levinson Prize. The phrase was first used in his article advocat- 
ing such outlawry, which the New Repudiic printed a few years ago. 

To our great regret, Contemporary Verse, oldest of our sister magazines, 
has announced that it will discontinue at the end of 1925, as it feels that 
this has been a banner year and will make a happy stopping place. Its 
editor, Charles Wharton Stork, thinks that he can serve the art better 
in other ways, and that the work of Contemporary Verse will be carried 
on through other verse magazines, now numerous. The editor of 
Poetry knows well the exactions and restrictions that so faithful an 
editorship as Mr. Stork’s imposes, and extends to him her best wishes in 
his new enterprises. 

A new poetry quarterly, The Gypsy: Cincinnati All-poetry Magazine, 
edited by H. A. Coneley Joslin, George Elliston and Halley E. Grosbeck, 
at 4811 Section Ave., Norwood, Ohio, starts out well. It includes a fine 
poem by James Stephens, reprinted from Little Things, which has been 
issued by W. T. H. Howe, of Cincinnati, in a limited edition. 
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News Notes 


There is such a thing as literary philanthropy. Contributions are 
solicited by 98.6, a magazine devoted to arts, letters and discussions, pub- 
lished at Cragmor Sanatorium, Colorado Springs, by the patients. The 
only compensation will be the thanks of the readers. Its editor, Murray 
Marcus, writes: “I am attempting to raise the plane of our journal to 
one deserving contributions of merit. Most of us are in bed almost all 
the day long, and it is the source of much pleasure to be able to do this 
work, We have been publishing for almost a year, and now we want to 
widen our scope. Poetry, short stories, biography, travel and discus- 
sions on any vital subject are particularly acceptable.” 


Mr. Ottys Sanders, of Dallas, Texas, but at present a student in the 
University of Chicago, took the first prize last year in the intercollegiate 
competition held by the Southern Methodist University. The previous 
year he had received the second prize. 

Lillian Middleton (Mrs. M. J. MacMullen) of West Newton, Mass.; 
and Miss Helen Ruthenberg, of Louisville, Kentucky, are also new to our 
readers. 

Mr. Isidor Schneider, of New York, is a former contributor who has 
been silent since 1921. His first book of verse will be published next 
autumn by Boni & Liveright. 

Frances Shaw (Mrs. Howard Van Doren Shaw), of Chicago, is the 
author of Songs of a Baby’s Day (A. C, McClurg & Co.). 

Mr. Glenn Ward Dresbach, who is now living in Chicago, is the 
author of four books of verse, the latest being Jn Colors of the West 
(I lenry Holt & Co.) 

Anne Higginson Spicer (Mrs. Vibe K. S.), of Kenilworth, a suburb 
of Chicago, is the author of Songs of the Skokie (Ralph Fletcher Seymour). 
Héléne Vacaresco, whose poem Mrs. Spicer has translated, will be re- 
membered as that friend of Carmen Sylva who collected the beautiful 
Roumanian folk-songs which were published in 1891, in a free-verse 
translation by Alma Strettell and Carmen Sylva, under the title The 
Bard of the Dimbovitza. 

Mr. Countee P. Cullen is a young poet resident in New York. “Paul 
Tanaquil” is a pseudonym. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
For the Morning, by John Russell McCarthy. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Ebb-Tide, by John McAlpin. Four Seas Co. 
First Poems, by Edwin Muir. B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 
The Venture, by Jean Kenyon Mackenzie. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
New Poems, by John Drinkwater. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Your Happy Way, by Agness Greene Foster. Stratford Co. 
Redemption, by A. Souby. Stratford Co. 
The Marble Faun, by William Faulkner. Four Seas Co. 
Basic Aims, Versified, by Charles Blamfield. Bailey Press, Boston. 
When We Were Very Young, by A. A. Milne. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Poems for the New Age, by Simon Felshin. Thomas Seltzer. 
Poems of Yesterday, by Alexander W. Crawford. Ryerson Press. 
Volume Two, by Grant Hyde Code. Priv. ptd., Cambridge, Mass. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 
The Northern Muse: an Anthology of Scots Vernacular Poetry. Arranged 
by John Buchan. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
A Golden Treasury of Irish Verse. Selected by Lennox Robinson. Mac- 
millan Co. 
Oxford Poetry 1924. Edited by Harold Acton and Peter Quennell. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Year Book of the New York Craftsman’s Group. Bath, N. Y. 
A Book of the Year, 1924. Poetry Society of Texas. 
PROSE: 
Mrs. Meynell and Her Literary Generation, by Anne Kimball Tuell. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Triple Fugue, by Osbert Sitwell. George H. Doran. 
Mr. Fohn Masefield: A Biographical Note, by Stanley P. Chase. 
The Shepherd Song, Experience, Prosper Thou and Build, by Ernest C. 
Wilson; and Mother, by John Willis Ring. Brochures of the Harmonial 
Publishers, San Diego, Cal. 





